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ABSTRACT 

Changes that have taken place in acadeBic governance, 
particulary as they affect the role of the college president, are 
discussed. These changes are traced fron the time when the 
administration operated the institution and the president acted as a 
buffer between and anong groups that sake up the college to the 
present day of participatory democracy in higher education. The 
advent of foraal collective bargaining and its effect cn presidential 
authority are discussed. (DB) 



[VS BARGAINING AKD Tl 
IMPACT ON KIESIDEOTIAL AUTONOMY 



MANAGE>ENT RIGHTS JS COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND THE ""^^'cv- .Xl^fuJ^c. 



Presenter: Karl J. Jacobs » President 
R^ck Valley College 
Rockford, Illinois 



The topic for this session "Management Rights In Collective Bar- 
gaining'*-- suggests a premise tjore or less applicable to classic industrial 
managen^nt. The premise is that there are those who manage nnd there are those 
vho are nonaged • 

The logical progression from this assertion Is that the management 
acts and the managed react. Further > the managed attempt to limit the scope 
and condition of management. Within this framewrk of adversaries, the task 
is to lay out the- strategy of who will influence the operation of any organi- 
zation — the management team or the managed? 

The plot is sufficiently complicated in contemporary industrial man- 
agement, and when examined within higher education, the strategy for under- 
standing management rights depends on a careful understanding of the political 
sociology that mp.kes up the college or university. An analysis of management 
ri^ts in collectivu bargaining first centers upon the institutional manag^^r 
the president and those who are managed the faculty. 

In past years academic governance was keyed to a system termed '^shared 
authority," the principals were trustees, presl'lent, faculty, and students* 
Each constituency operated in often undefined spherac of influence* 

Trustees were responsible for raising fund^ for the college and to 
act as fiduciary officers In the public or privace interest. 

Faculty set academic policy and were exclusively responsible for 
quality control over instiructlon and curriculum. 

Students cut their political teeth in Qtuo^ ,\t matters relating to 
geniirally non-fundan.entel areas of college operations. 

The adroinistration operated the institv.tlcn. 

Visualize a series of concentric circles overlapping one another but 
fairly defined ~~ each circle representing trustee ♦ faculty, president and 
students* Such a system mori or less worked although there are challan.^es 
tc this assertion. But the system was based upc^n a suhtle acceptance and 
respect of territorial Imperatives by each of the various constituencies that 
tsade up the college. 

The president was expected to politically act as the buffer between 
and among the groups that make up the college. Accomi»dation and coo^roaitse 
within the context of mutual understanding of roles of each was the presiden- 
tial task. 
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Management vas net and is not as luechauiccically oimplG as cutllnod 
in thia FaF«^> «nc? was perhaps in its cwn as frustratinj? as inanageaient is 
toda.;. lligiier education by Its nature and mission has always been historically 
anarchical in style. The l<»sanes8 of organization dcspend^ upon a stability 
and lack of radical change within the institution. » 

But the recent histor>^ of higher education has baon typified by citizen 
expectation and what has been tarroed booy. years to citizen disenchantment and 
instituti^^nal atxident and economic recession. In this c irrent era of disillu- 
slo inient with higher education, social and political forces are rhallen^inp, 
the classical prerogatives exercised by colleges and universities. 

Legislators are deiuandin;^ greater assurance that funds are prudently 
used by ccllei^eo and universities and that someone is at the helm keopiiij^ the 
higher education steered in the correct direction. 

All cf the tccls of scientific management have been sharpened to keep 
higher education pruned of inefficiency. Under the umbrella term *^accounta- 
bility" state agencies have initiated increasing rules and regulations that 
have or my result in fewer prerogatives to be exercised by manegeT.ent, Thus, 
declsiona affecting the college roay have tl^lr ^^enesls in ? less imderctrcod 
orif.in in a state agency, rather than at the bargaining table itse^lf . 

Equally as fundamental ai. the grov?th of state control over rhe gov- 
ernance of colleges' rights has been the growth and implementation o the 
philcscphy cf participatar>' democracy in the managing of the collsgb. Parti- 
cipatory deaiocrac\ has met hij5;her education and the enemy — figuratively 
cpe'^<int{ --is die officii of the president. 

Members of the aosociation uf j^oveming boards agreed at their anr^ual 
mf^etlng that trustees should assume a bigger role in handling cuch issues ai: 
faculty w^Drkloads, tenurti, and even the content uf the curriculum. State 
associations of trustees are nc lc«iger confined to restrict their activities 
to that of only raisini? appropriate funds to finance the colleges. I1ana)2:e- 
!Tient systetns, rdlationohip among state Sf^encies and the couminity colleges, 
and p alleles affectinf& construction are all part of the homewrk of the 
aotive trustees. 

In Illinois, rs in irany . ther states, the uiore militant students have 
used their ndwly -won political enfrancbiseT.ent to win non->'otins maaTbership to 
boards of control. 

Edward J. Blauareln of Bennini^tcin describes the presidents' role. He 
says, "adminioterin^ a colleit^e today is like playing chess cn the open deck of 
the sinking Titanic » To aiake tuatters worse, tho chess rules seem to bo chan • 
.^in;; as the gan^ proceeds/' 

Militant faculty organization is based ov. a clear delineation between 
jnana^^emont and the faculty. Issues are defined i^-^re on organizational goals 
than on institutional priorities. Faculty leadership is dependent on unifiad 
crllective decisions rather than individual entrepreneurshlp and unilateral 
actions by individual faculty numbers. 



The offtca of the president and the president: hinjself is often the 
organ^:^ tonal xape^r^at: for rallying faculty support, A view of Che collese 
presidency has no counterpart in industry 

There is little if no doubt cf the role of the president of the 
coiBpany in relation to uoaployees and all of this relattid to the objectivos 
of the conqpany. Such is not the case in higher education. Boards^ otate 
authorities, faculty, and now students are positioned for a share in the 
managoinGnt of the coUego, However, with this diffusion of authorit>^ there 
is unfc^rtunately no pluralistic sharing of responsibility. 

The advent of formal collective bargaining in states 3uch as Michigan 
had resulted in the weakening of presidential authority and, in some instances, 
the frustration by contendin/5 parties • - specif ically> board and faculty - • has 
resulted in dramatic turnover of presidents. 

The reason for the brunt of frustration upon the president is explain- 
able. Shared authority in the most classical sense depend&l on coasmonality 
of purpose and mutual accommodation usually negotiated throiigh the president. 
Collective bargaining framed against aggressive state authority arrf emerging 
roles in laanagaaient by faculty, trustees, and in oom institutions, students, 
has negated the leadership and broker role of the president. 

Because^ none of the individual constituencies of tiia nollege com-* 
mnicy commands by role the institutionalised leadership for legit iiBScy, there 
exists a dichotomy whereby each adversary expects the president to act as an 
ally but has alienated him from the mcro traditional role of mediator or 
broker « 

Bargaining is often handled by professionals on both sides of the 
aisle. Formal contracts often form the substance of governance that extends 
beyonfl the bread-and-butter Issues of salary and working conditions. 

It is not unusual for faculty sobers in lon$^ esta'^lished uaioni2C»d 
institutions to resent the president for attempting to work out pr^^blems with 
the faculty-elected officers of the union. Faculty mani>ers are ambivalent 
regarding their own style of governance* VJhat is little understood by many 
faculty n^iabers is that militancy requires a strons dose ol' indirect deitiocracy 
exercised by those tcrho can devote time and skill to the gat:^. Collective 
action is the strength and draw card of success. 

Under these circumstances, it is not possible for them or the presi- 
dent to shift to individualized treatment cf faculty meirfD«rs, nor the more 
nostalgic town hall or direct democrat' of n^ra relaxed times. In Illinois 
where there is no public employees act, tine forces described are beginnini^ tc 
shape the style of the presidency faculty votes of no confidence in thu 
president, trustc#e activism (for bettor or worse in broad^jr areas of the 
college than in the ^st), and Increasing bureaucratic exi:)ansion by state 
agencies. 
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Cursory review formal agreeuients betvKKi faculty and tv^ird show 
a conspicuous cbsenca c£ prcvici., na relating to iuBnaattm»nt in Inotrisction. 

John Willatt in his recent publication 9treRv;^:haning: CoaMann tty in 
l^i^har E:3ucation io quick to admit tho itupotancG of Moag^iMnt: ovor instruc- 
tion. Millett scateG, '*the president aay think tihat th^ay havo bean d^lo;;aCoO 
managemont authority in academic aiatters from th^ govarnins board: but in 
practice, faculty msaibdrs consi:!or that thf^y thesselveo should decide issues 
of academic practice. 

Thus the president and his academic officers are held acceuntable 
for quality ccntrcl over one of the basic purpooos of the institution, with- 
out los?itimate authority to Implatoent or carry Jut responsibility. Jleedless 
to say auch e delegation if accomplished alight be inappropriate, but it has 
a relationship to manageuKant in higher education related to collective bar- 
gaining. 

Sitni^ly the results of any agreeioent or contract should be to fur- 
ther the ends of each adversary to th^^ .«*ble. 

Increasingly, as described earl /:r, the public throu^^h their elected 
representatives are deaoanding greater el - Clancy and improvemont of quality 
in colleges and universities, and they interpret collective agrcomonts as 
less than an appropriate vehicle for t'^r purpose. 

The conclusion is obvious to th^ practically minded businessman or 
industrialist on the governing board. It certainly appears that roanagement 
doesn't manage and that the results cf agreements contribute little to the 
overall purposes of the inntitutioa. 

In the and, howevor, there is one inevitability there is .mly one 
focal point of collective responsibility .it is the president* 

The p^litic/^1 dependency of many trustees upon a local vote of the 
electorate equally ccniplicates a discussion of manageu^nt ri^ts. Trustees 
unddrstandably are in e dilema of attes^ting to respond to th<;i electorate's 
censitlvities to increased eypenditures of mcney and internally (vl thin tho 
institution) tc providing adequate resources to promote the educational and 
institutional tidssions of the collegia. 

It is not uncoraiiK)n for militant faculty organiaations to elect their 
own ^:rust«ies to the board. Therefore, as one views management rights in 
collaccive bargaining within the context of the remarks su^Keoted today, tho 
futura is lees than clear* 

1 would suggest that the next decade will be one of pragmatic and 
unstable ^vomance structure within higher education. Manaj^ment rights will 
be hi^ly deptsident on the political chemistry of each particular institution. 
The most effective governance will be within those instituticns where the 
president becomes a new type of manager who can skip adroitly amon^ the thorns, 
escaplni^ critical political scratches. 
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It Is n^t that I have faith in the precldent ao a oan on a ho roe in 
the area of menaijeiiMnt . >fy asaunqption of presidential authority in aooortins 
aiana^erial rigjits is baced on the sin^^la conclusion that tho prosldont is the 
only officer vested with total porspoctiva over the institution* 

Unless alternative governarice ut^dels emer^ that are not obvious at 
this tiiM, accc35flodati^n based on ooiae prasoatic definitions of self interest 
by the various conatituencios that make up the collogo ^ill be amde by the 
mre politically astute presidents. 
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